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Men at sometime are masters of their fates. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
—Juuius Cagsar 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

MarsHaty Brpwe i, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men a women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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EVERYBODY HOME AGAIN 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

—Str Watter Scorr 


A CHANGED FOUNDER'S DAY 


The celebration of Founder's Day, which for 
thirty-nine years has been held in the afternoon, 
will this year be transferred to the evening, and 
will take place in Carnegie Music Hall on Thurs 
day night, October 14, at 8 oclock precisely. The 
general program is being arranged to include an 
invocation, an address by a distinguished speaker, 
an organ piece, a vocal solo, and the announce 
ment of the award of prizes by the International 
Art Jury, after which the Founder's Day audience 
will be invited to attend the formal opening of the 
International Exhibition of Paintings. This visit 
takes the place of the Press View which has here- 
tofore been held on the preceding evening, and the 
galleries will be thrown open to the general pub- 
lic the next morning. 

As the exercises will be broadcast they will 
necessarily begin at exactly eight oclock. There 
will be no seats reserved in any part of the house, 
and while invitations will be sent to a large list, 
the order of seating will be first come, first served. 





Freponia, New York 
Dear CarNEGIB: 

. . . Tam happy to send you my subscription 
for the following year and being enthusiastic over 
the preceding issues, I am looking forward to en- 
joying the Magazine with much pleasure. Such 
a Magazine as the Carnegie, involving universal 
interests, creates a stimulus for mankind to main- 
tain peace and friendship among the nations and 
I am heartily glad that it has a world of friends. 
. . . My best wishes for a successful year. 

—Micuet Nasca 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

. . . We prize the Magazine very highly and 
find it good reading throughout. . . 

—Tuomas S. Roserts 
[Director, Museum of Natural History, 
University of Minnesota] 


Evanston, ILLINOI. 
Dear CarNEGIE: 

I really enjoyed reading last month's CaRNEGIE 
Macazine. If you will pardon my lapsing into a 
slang expression which was more or less popular 
a few years ago, I can best express my thoughts by 
saying, “Where have you hes all my young 
life?’’ as this is the first issue of this Magazine 
have ever seen. I shall enjoy reading future 
numbers. 

—E. C. Wi1son 
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HUMAN FREEDOM 


By Dexter Simpson KIMBALL 
Dean Emeritus, College of Engineering, Cornell University 


[Commencement Address at Carnegie Institute of Technology, June 14, 1937.] 


Human freedom 
is of three de- 
grees—political, 
religious, and 
economic—and 
the effort to at- 
tain some meas- 
ure of such free- 
doms has been 
with man from 
the beginning and 
will follow him 
to the end. No 
large civilized nation has as yet been 
able to attain full freedom in all three 
degrees. The bloody story of man’s 
effort to attain political and religious 
freedom with its awful toll of human 
lives needs no rehearsal here except to 
note how difficult it is to win such 
freedoms and how easy it is to lose 
them, as illustrated by the events in 
Russia and certain other European 
countries in the last few years. Politi- 
cal and religious freedom is enjoyed in 
only a very few lands today, and ours is 
one of them. Let us see to it that we 
do not lose it. 

By economic freedom I mean freedom 
for all from poverty and all its ac- 
cursed results; freedom through the con- 
quest of our material surroundings so 
that all men may live as men and not as 
beasts; and freedom to enjoy at least 
some of the finer things of life freed 
from the haunting fear of unemploy- 
ment, want, hunger, and the despair 
that has always been the lot of a large 
part of mankind. 

_ So far as the great mass of humanity 
is concerned economic freedom has al- 
ways been an idle dream and it was not 
until the advent of modern methods, 
about 1800, that any hope whatever of 
universal well-being was offered to man- 


kind. Any account of the growth of 
modern industrial and scientific methods 
has no place here, but it must suffice to 
state that by 1900, it is commonly 
agreed that for the first time in the his- 
tory of man he could produce food, 
clothes, shelter—in fact everything re- 

uired by human wants—in an abun- 
Pie never before seen on this earth, 
and economic freedom was a possibility 
so far as the methods of production were 
concerned. The average well-being in 
this country in the early part of this cen- 
tury was probably the highest ever at- 
tained by any great civilized country, 
and what we might have done with this 
new power in times of peace we shall 
never know. The Great War with its 
disjointing effects, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of our industrial equipment 
which resulted, and the false prosperity 
that followed, all came at a most in- 
on time, and as we crawl out 
of the debacle of 1929, the world is 
filled with confused thought and in- 
numerable panaceas for our relief and 
for the prevention of future depressions. 

We are told that the world is basi- 
cally changed and that never again can 
we hope to see anything like the good 
old times. We are told that we shall 
never again see an era like that of 1900-14 
unless we make radical changes in 
our political and social economy. 
Articles, pamphlets, and books, in large 
numbers, have been issued in recent 
months by engineers, professors, econ- 
omists, lawyers, labor leaders, and 
others, offering explanations as to the 
causes of our troubles and panaceas for 
their cure and prevention. The com- 
mittee on the balancing of economic 
forces appointed by the American Engi- 
neering Council recently reviewed and 
digested a large number of these efforts. 
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These plans, coming as they do from 
intelligent men, present a baffling front. 
The single finding that the committee 
was willing » present, drawn from this 
presentatior .f causes and remedies, is 
that no one all-inclusive cause can be 
designated as the forerunner of business 
recession. Nor can any one all-inclusive 
remedy be found as a preventive or cure. 
Our business and industrial structure is 
certainly complex. 

Now, of course, the world is chang- 
ing and has been changing rapidly ever 
since the Industrial Revolution. The 
new industrial and scientific methods 
have tended constantly to separate the 
worker farther and farther from the 
ownership of his tools, and they have 
separated agriculture from the me- 
chanic arts to the degree that the bene- 
fits of one group may not help the other. 
These new methods have broken up 
old trades and have created many new 
callings and they have created more em- 
ployment than they have destroyed. 
Without doubt they have made the 
world a much more complex place, and 
the industrial machine to which we are 
all bound hand and foot is much more 
delicately balanced than it was and 
hence much more easily thrown out of 
adjustment. But in spite of these draw- 
backs, it should be remembered that 
these new methods are the only ones 
ever devised that are capable of giving 
us economic freedom. To say that we 
cannot control this industrial machine 
in the interests of all is to admit our 
mental inadequacy. It will not be easy 
to do, but I believe it can be done. 

It should be remembered, moreover, 
that all advances, whether industrial, 
political, or religious are, and always 
have been, accompanied by trouble and 
suffering. It appears to be inevitable 
that no great reform or betterment can 
be accomplished without suffering upon 
the part of many. Make no mistake in 
this matter. If we shall achieve eco- 
nomic freedom, a high standard of life, 
security, and delight in work and lei- 
sure, as we have to some degree achieved 
political and religious freedom, it will 
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be through much trouble and against no 
little opposition. 

The several methods that are now be- 
ing tried in Europe to cure modern in- 
dustrial and social ills are worthy of 
more than a passing thought. We are 
not likely to adopt communistic meth- 
ods in this country though we may 
enlarge our ideas of government owner- 
ship as regards some common necessi- 
ties. Nor are we likely to permit the 
development of any form of dictator- 
ship. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, as pointed out over two 
thousand years ago by Greek philoso- 
phers, the cycle of government is from a 
democracy to an oligarchy, from an 
oligarchy to a dictatorship, and through 
a violent upheaval from a dictatorship 
back to a democracy, and so on. A 
dictatorship might indeed solve some 
of our industrial problems, but a 
dictatorship whether by a minority 
group or an individual is always sub- 
versive of political freedom and usually 
subversive also of religious freedom. We 
shall do well to guard carefully the 
right to go on to the polls periodically 
and change our rulers as we deem wise. 
Economic freedom at the expense of 
political and religious freedom would 
avail us very little. Who would have 
supposed that Germany would com- 
plete this cycle from dictator to dictator 
in the brief period of fourteen years? 

Consider now, in the light a the fore- 
going, some of the proposed reforms in 
our social economy. We are told that 
we are seeing the passing of laissez faire 
or rugged individualism, the inference 
being that the country is filled with in- 
dustrial leaders who until now could do 
as they pleased. Such remarks display 
dense ignorance of the history of labor 
legislation during the past hundred 
years. As a matter of fact, laissez faire 
has never been anything more than an 
economic theory, in civilized lands at 
least, and while no doubt there are 
many compensating characteristics im 
modern industrial economics, no mod- 
ern nation has been willing to trust 
them to guard, for instance, the welfare 
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of che working classes. The greatest 
curb ever put upon rugged individualism 
was the antitrust legislation of the 
latter part of the last century, and his- 
tory abounds with illustrations of legis- 
lation by the majority to control the 
minority. A mere glance at the indus- 
rial legislation of our older industrial 
states will verify this statement. 

Experiments such as we are now. try- 
ing are very ancient. The Code of 
Hammurabi, promulgated about forty- 
four hundred years ago, fixes the rate 
of pay for doctors, veterinarians, and 
all kinds of artisans, and in many other 
ways regulates industry exactly as we 
are trying to do today. History does 
not tell us what success he had with his 
code. The Statute of Laborers, which 
was enacted in England in 1349, and 
which, many times amended, was opera- 
tive until the Industrial Revolution, 
originally fixed the minimum working 
day at twelve hours and otherwise 
legislated in favor of the employer 
rather than the worker. Modern in- 
dustrial legislation, beginning with the 
English Factory Act of 1812, has tended 
to regulate industry in favor of the 
worker and the public, and acts such as 
the NIRA simply extend the principle. 
In so far as such legislation tends to 
eliminate abuses such as racketeering, 
unfair competition, and child labor, all 
thinking men will applaud the act as 
a progressive step. 

What we are witnessing is nothing 
more than an extension of a very old 
principle, namely: that any community 
has always assumed the right to govern 
industry in its midst in so far as such 
industry affects the common welfare. 
In this particular instance we may find 
out how far the community may go 
with its parents power without de- 
stroying individual initiative. 

And when the prophets disagree, the 
case is even more serious. The history of 
depreciated currency is well known. 
King Henry VIII indulged in such an ex- 
periment with the usual results, and it 
has been tried at many other times and 
places. Yet today we have professional 


economists, who presumably have made 
a study of such things, divided in their 
opinions on monetary matters of all 
sorts. Some believe in a gold standard, 
some do not; some believe in moderate 
inflation, others will have none of it. 
To an engineer this is most disconcert- 
ing. In vain one inquires in engineer- 
ing fashion, ‘““What are the Facts?” 
There are plenty of opinions but few 
convincing facts. Again, I know of no 
economic theory that justifies the de- 
struction of food and cattle while 
thousands want for the necessities of 
life. On the one hand, the President is 
committed to an increase in prices, 
while, at the same time, we have heard 
frantic appeals from other government 
officials to keep prices down. Such 
wide disagreements in economic policy 
are, as I have said, very disconcerting 
to the engineer whose methods are so 
much more direct and factual in their 
approach. They would appear ludi- 
crous, indeed, if they were not so tragic 
in their implication. 

And always in times of depression the 
voices of the prophets are heard calling 
down the wrath of Heaven on those who 
have led us into the wilderness of want 
and despair. In the last decade of the 
last century there was such an outcry 
known as muckraking. It was directed, 
as is always the case, against the in- 
dustrial, business, and financial leaders. 
Unfortunately, there are always a few 
such leaders who, through lack of recti- 
tude, give strength to such attacks, 
though the great majority of our in- 
dustrial, commercial, and banking lead- 
ers are honest, hardworking, and hu- 
mane. The great difficulty is that these 
outcries are undiscriminating in char- 
acter and defame the good with the 
bad. Theodore Roosevelt, speaking in 
1906, defined muckraking as ‘‘the effort 
to make financial or political profit out 
of the destruction of character.’” We 
are hearing not a little of this sort of 
thing today, and this ‘‘anti-industrial 
complex,’’ as Dr. Virgil Jordan has 
called it, is a disturbing matter. It 
fosters a belief on the part of many that 
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modern industrial methods are a menace 
to ournational lifeand should besharply 
curbed; a belief that those who manage 
industry have obtained the lion’s share 
of the benefits as compared to the actual 
worker and that we should ‘‘take from 
those that have and give to those who 
have not,’’ as one prominent senator 
has expressed it. No one doubts that a 
more equitable distribution of the na- 
tional income would be desirable, both 
on economic and humane grounds, and, 
incidentally, if taxes, direct and in- 
direct, are an index, such a distribution 
is fairly well under way. 

But there are only two horns to this 
dilemma. Either we must go to widely 
extended outright government owner- 
ship with its mediocre initiative and 
leadership, or continue to depend upon 
individual efforts. The proportion of 
men in any group, great or small, com- 
petent to initiate and manage large 
enterprises of any kind is very limited. 
In a similar way the scientists and engi- 
neers constitute a very small percentage 
of the population. This group can be 
regulated and regimented just so far 
and still produce its best results. Genius 
does not work well in harness, and the 
old law of diminishing returns applies 
here as elsewhere, and if regimentation 
is pressed too far the result cannot fail 
to be as Dr. Jordan thus described it: 

“In the first place, and most funda- 
mentally, it must lead to a gradual 
lowering of the standard of living, or 
at least to a greatly retarded rise in the 
standard of living. The economic wel- 
fare of any nation is dependent basically 
upon its output of work, the volume of 
goods and services or real wealth that it 
produces. We may shift debt burdens 
from one group to another and artifici- 
ally redistribute wealth and income; 
but no nation can raise its standard of 
living merely by raising prices and 
wages through monetary manipulation 
or group agreement, or through cur- 
tailment of output and restriction of 
productive effort.” 

These are thought-provoking words. 
The greatest asset that any nation can 
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possess is the skill, knowledge, and 
initiative of its industrial and business 
leaders. In any case, we are due soon 
to find out how far we can legislate our- 
selves into prosperity, or rather we 
shall find out perhaps how far we may 
assist natural economic laws thro 
legislation. And the experience mai 
trying for many of us. 

If we will but listen we may hear 
many voices from the distant past re 
peating over and over again the eternal 
verities of life, and sages in all times 
have tried to epitomize these truths for 
our guidance. Plato tells, as an ancient 
Greek myth, how the great god Zeus, 
when he placed life upon the earth, 
gave to each bird and beast strength or 
swiftness according to its needs in order 
to survive, and to man he gave reason 
and fire. Thus armed, man was able to 
hold his own against the beasts of the 
field. But when men began to live in 
cities, they were so vicious toward each 
other that Zeus feared the race might 
become extinct. He therefore sent his 
messenger Hermes to distribute justice 
and the sense of shame in every human 
heart, for, he said, without these, men 
would eventually exterminate them- 
selves. This would appear still to hold 
true, and perhaps what we most need is 
not more legislation but higher ideals 
of justice and fair play. 





THE VALUE OF MACHINERY 
A tool is but the extension of a man’s hand, 
and a machine is but a complex tool. And he 
that invents a machine augments the power of a 
man and the well-being of mankind. 
—Henry Warp Bgecuer 





REFLECTION OF HAPPINESS 


As some men gaze with admiration at the colors 
of a tulip, or the wings of a butterfly, so I was by 
nature an admirer of happy human aca 

—Oniver GoLpsMITH 


VALUE OF THE LIBRARY 


Whether a democracy is up to the task of educa- 
ing itself in time to stave off disaster is a question 
which the twentieth century may see answered. 
Meanwhile the public library is potentially one 
of our propellers. We would do well not to stint 
money or labor to keep it in prime condition. 

—Lucten Price 
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AN ELUSIVE BUTTERFLY 


By AnpREY AVINOFF 
Director of the Carnegie Museum 


WHEN circum- 
stances forced me 
to discontinue 
my Tibetan re- 
search, my col- 
lection of butter- 
flies of the genus 
Parnassius num- 
bered some ten 
thousand speci- 
mens and was, by 
far, the largest 
known collection 
of this group, being approached in size 
only by those of Lord Rothschild and 
the British Museum. I had only one 
species lacking, namely Parnassius 
przewalskii Alph, whose dainty white 
wings are edged with checkered fringes, 
speckled with black spots, and _ be- 
jeweled with ruby-red and sapphire blue 
ocelli. Certainly the rarest representa- 
tive of the genus, this butterfly was dis- 
covered by the famed Russian explorer 
of central Asia, General N. M. Przewal- 
sky, whose name is also borne by the 
wild horse of Tibet. He had found three 
specimens of the group on one of the 
most inaccessible points of Tibet, in the 
chain of Burkhan-Buddha, in the sum- 
mer of 1884—incidentally, the year of 
my birth. There was only one other 
small series of this Parnassius secured by 
the companion and follower of Przewal- 
sky, Colonel Kozlov, who obtained five 
specimens from the same locality. The 
Colonel often said that he would bring 
me another przewalskii if he ever made 
a feturn journey to that part of Tibet, 
but never again did he reach the lonely 
Burkhan-Buddha. 

Throughout the years of my study of 
the ene of the Palearctic re- 
gion, and particularly of central Asia, I 
made every possible effort to obtain a 
przewalskii to complete my representa- 


tion of the fauna of the heart of Asia. 
At times I was almost within reach of 
my goal, but somehow or other this 
elusive butterfly invariably slipped out 
of my hands. Plans to send expeditions, 
or to go personally, to those far-away 
regions of the central Asiatic moun- 
tains—equally remote from any point of 
approach be it south, north, or east— 
never materialized, for the undertaking 
was too complicated to carry out. 

On the other hand, there was no way 
to obtain a specimen in exchange. The 
series of this precious insect preserved in 
the Museum of the Academy of Science 
of St. Petersburg was looked upon as a 
kind of national treasure that could 
neither be touched nor depleted by re- 
leasing a duplicate and were kept locked 
in the cabinets of the Academy of Sci- 
ences as a species of lepidopterological 
crown jewels, forever to remain objects 
of vain longing for entomologists. I 
offered the authorities of the Museum 
anything at my command as an ex- 
change be a przewalskii. A hundred or 
more rarities that they did not possess, 
and could not have had from any other 
source, would have been at their dis- 
posal as the equivalent of one coveted 
duplicate. But the custodians remained 
adamant, and I had to find some other 
way of securing this missing link in my 
Parnassius series. 

I well knew that one specimen had 
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slipped out of the Museum of the 
Academy in some mysterious way and 
had found its place in the collection of 
Baron Deckert, a brother-in-law of 
Edward J. House of Pittsburgh, with 
whom I became associated in later years 
on joining the staff of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. It is photographed on Plate XIX 
of Roger Verity's ‘‘Rhopalocera Pale- 
arctica’’ and marked “‘ex-coll. Romanov 
in coll. Deckert.’ In some unaccount- 
able fashion, this specimen came into 
the possession of Grum-Grshimailo, 
the indefatigable explorer of the en- 
tomological fauna of Asia, who sold it, 
for a considerable sum, to the French 
enthusiast of Palearctic Lepidoptera. 
Since the celebrated insect was unique 
in the Deckert collection, I never hoped 
to obtain it through exchange, al- 
though I could have supplied the owner 
with a number of very rare representa- 
tives of the genus that were missing in 
his collection. Nevertheless, an un- 
anticipated development almost brought 
me within the fulfillment of my dream. 

In the summer of 1912, I was traveling 
in Ladakh, western Tibet, and Chinese 
Turkestan in pursuit of butterflies. Dur- 
ing several weeks when I could not 
possibly have been reached by any 
communication from the outside world, 
a series of telegrams accumulated at my 
home in Russia. Max Bartel, a dealer in 
Germany with whom I had had many 
dealings in the past, had received a prop- 
osition from Deckert. Because of fi- 
nancial difficulties, he wished to dispose 
of his collection, and Bartel’s first offer 
was addressed to me. In this succession 
of impatient telegrams that had re- 
mained unanswered, the first offered me 
the collection for a price that I would 
have considered satisfactory if only be- 
cause in this way I was obtaining 
przewalskii, besides many other rare 
pieces. Later communications in the 
sequence of wires told me that the deal 
was still open, and notwithstanding 
offers from collectors at other museums, 
I could still have the specimens. Finally, 
a telegram dated only a few days before 
my return told me that the collection 


had been sold to Mr. Sheliujko, the 
owner of probably the second best pri- 
vate collection of Lepidoptera in Russia, 
Thus I lost an unexpected chance that 
fate held out to me to secure przewalskii 
before the cataclysm of war had turned 
the world topsy-turvy. 

In subsequent troublous years my col- 
lection was nationalized by the Soviets 
and accessioned by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. Naturally, after | 
came to America, I lost all hope of ever 
continuing any intensive study of Tibe- 
tan and central Asian butterflies that 
had earlier been my chief endeavor; yet 
I could not entirely relinquish my in- 
terest in that region and in a modest way 
I tried to obtain some Tibetan Lepi- 
doptera. Several times, after compli- 
cated attempts and negotiations, I was 
able to get in touch with a prospective 
collector, but the results were either 
negligible or entirely disappointing. 

Only once, through the mediation of 
a lecturer on China, whom I met in 
Pittsburgh, I was able to communicate 
with a even missionary by the name 
of Koenigswald. Stationed in a terri- 
tory adjacent to eastern Tibet, he was 
able to send a native collector into the 
mountains in the direction of Burkhan- 
Buddha. Once, to my great delight, I 
received a battered parcel that had come 
through the mails of many countries and 
contained a consignment of Tibetan 
Lepidoptera forwarded by him. All 
these were the specimens that would 
normally be inal in association with 
przewalskii, although przewalskii it- 
self was missing. Convinced that this 
hunter of butterflies was on the right 
track, I wrote to Mr. Koenigswald, in- 
structing him to send the collector toa 
more elevated region—knowing that 
the illustrious Parnassius flies only at 
great altitudes and on barren land like 
his relative Parnassius acco, which | 
had found under similar conditions in 
western Tibet. I received a reassuring 
answer, informing me that next year the 
expedition would be conducted ac- 
cordingly. But just when I was be- 
ginning to expect the longed-for con- 
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AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY DR. AVINOFF OF A TIBETAN LANDSCAPE 


signment, a letter from Mrs. Koenigs- 
wald told me that in the midst of her 
husband's preparations for an expedi- 
tion to the mountains of Tibet, he had 
become sick and had passed away. I 
was deeply grieved to lose a helpful and 
friendly collaborator in my studies of 
Tibetan butterflies, and I mourned an- 
other frustrated chance to obtain Par- 
nassius przewalskii, which somehow or 
other always remained beyond my grasp. 

When Dr. Hugo Kahl, the Curator of 
Entomology at the Carnegie Institute, 
visited Russia in 1929, he saw the series 
of przewalskii in the Academy. There 
were five of them in the lot and, upon 
the request of Dr. Kahl, the Russian 
curator, Kuznetzov, said, ‘‘I think I 
shall send one to Avinoff.’’ His promise 
was prompted apparently by a generous 
impulse, but was never fulfilled. 

The reduced series of przewalskii may 
be explained by the fact that two speci- 
mens reached Germany recently and 
were sold through Bang-Haas—who 
had supplied me with countless insects 


since 1908—to a distinguished ento- 
mologist, R. Biedermann, in Switzer- 
land. Mr. Bang-Haas was certainly 
aware of my great desire to possess 
przewalskii, but he may have had his 
own reasons for favoring the Swiss col- 
lector, and I am satisfied to know that 
these priceless insects are in apprecia- 
tive and deserving hands. 

With the lapse of years, my hopes of 
acquiring a przewalskii faded almost en- 
tirely, and I became reconciled to my ill 
luck. But a new turn of events occurred 
in my chronicles of pursuing this fugi- 
tive creature of Bh renown. 
Only a few months ago Hoene, a Ger- 
man entomologist,who is actively en- 
gaged in the task of forming a collec- 
tion of Lepidoptera from Tibet, came to 
Pittsburgh. As a representative of the 
Agfa firm in China, Mr. Hoene had had 
contacts with European settlements and 
Native Customers in rather remote por- 
tions of China. In 1935 he had been suc- 
cessful in sending an exploration party 
into the innermost portions of Tibet in 
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the direction of Burkhan-Buddha and 
had obtained a fine lot of insects, which 
he had promised to send to me for 
identification with the understanding 
that I would have the right to keep some 
duplicates. The agreement was, natur- 
ally, to leave the first male and female 
of each species as the property of the 
owner, retaining some extra specimens 
for my own collection. 

A few days ago a parcel arrived from 
the Zoologisches Museum in Berlin con- 
taining the Lepidoptera that had been 
placed on deposit there by Mr. Hoene. 
The first thing I saw on opening one 
of the boxes was a splendid female of 
Parnassius przewalskii! There it was 
before me—the actual insect that had 
become almost a myth to me. Some- 
how, as I inspected them on my desk, I 
could not quite believe that this cele- 
brated butterfly was really sticking on 
a pin among the other insects. Another 
box contained a male specimen, but 
that was all, so this unique pair must be 
returned to Mr. Hoene. 

I have had a photograph made of 
these two specimens that have visited 
Pittsburgh, like a ghost of my past 
dreams, from the remote ranges of the 
Forbidden Land, and which are destined 
to dissolve again into the realm of the 
unattainable. 

Perhaps I may add, as a matter of 
peculiar coincidence, that the consign- 
ment containing these two glamorous 
visitors arrived the morning after I had 
seen the motion picture, ““The Lost 
Horizon.’’ I should say, also, that Mr. 
Hoene will scarcely have another chance 
to send collectors to that far-off region 
which, in these unsettled times for 
China, is in the throes of bandits’ reign. 
It looks as though Parnassius przewal- 
skii is again just as remote from me as 
a winged symbol of the legendary 
“Shangri-La.” 

I recall the words of the author of 
Parnassius przewalskii and my very 
dear friend, the late Serge Alpheraky, 
who, in a sympathetic fashion, once 
made fun of my futile longing for 
przewalskii. He said: ‘It seems to me, 
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for some reasons, that you are never to 
get that strange creature, but I havea 
notion that it must have, as all Par. 
nassius do, an aberration with yellow 
ocelli instead of red. Although sucha 
specimen was never caught, I would 
nevertheless like to call it in advance 
‘avinovi’ and bring you at least into a 
nomenclatorial association with the ob- 
ject of your yearning!’ 

But it goes without saying that one 
cannot describe even a plausible aberra- 
tion that is not aauiae in an actual 
type. Besides, there is already a Par- 
nassius described by an Italian ento- 
mologist, Roger Verity, which bears my 
name and which precludes a second 
description of a real or hypothetical in- 
sect of this genus with my name at- 
tached to it. Strangely enough, the 
male of przewalskii that came from 
Hoene actually has a faded yellowish 
tinge on its ocelli anticipated by my 
facetious friend, although it does not 
deserve on this ground a special aber- 
rational designation. In fact, it has 
other valid characteristics that do not 
completely coincide with the typical 
przewalskii, and besides it happens to 
have been captured in another locality 
than the female. Thus, after all, I shall 
be compelled to add my name as the 
author of a new not-yet-known race of 
the ever-evasive przewalskii, and send 
back the type of it to my friend Hoene. 
So, I am exactly where I started, not 
even entitled to retain this glorious 
will-o’-the-wisp in a butterfly shape 
which came to Pittsburgh to linger 
briefly as a denizen of an evasive dream- 
land, and as a tantalizing vision that 
steadily refuses to condense itself into a 
material form as an object of possession. 





PITTSBURGH IN A PAINTER’S EYES 


You have two Pittsburghs—one where red fires 
rise skyward from gigantic and perpetual braziers, 
where not only iron is in fusion, ae gold, gold 
which in noble hands creates useful institutions 
and gives birth to artists. The other Pittsburgh 
is an immense garden, pierced with stately ave- 
nues bordered with trees, where houses rise like 
the castles of Europe, with the air of a beautiful 
park rather than a city. 

—Epmonp Francois AMAN-JEAN 
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THE JURY OF AWARD 
The 1937 International Exhibition Will Open October 14 


mE 1937 Carnegie International Ex- 
Thibition of Paintings will open on 
Thursday, October 14, the official in- 
auguration taking place immediately 
after the Founder's Day exercises in the 
Carnegie Music Hall on that evening. 
The prize awards will be announced in 
the Music Hall before the guests enter 
the galleries where the paintings will be 
shown. 

Thirteen nations will be represented 
in the International this year—Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Belgium, Czechslovakia, Swe- 
den, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
the United States. There will be a total 
of 407 paintings, 300 of which will 
come from Europe and 107 from the 
United States. 

The jury of award will meet in Pitts- 
burgh beginning September 22 and will 
continue in session until it has com- 
pleted its work of awarding the follow- 
ing prizes: First prize, $1,000; second 
prize, $600; third prize, $500; first 
honorable mention, $400; second honor- 
able mention, $300; third honorable 
mention, $200; and fourth honorable 
mention, $100. The jury will award 
also the Allegheny County Garden Club 
prize of $300 for the best painting of a 
garden or flowers in the show. The 
members of the jury will all be artists, 
and will include two Europeans and 
two Americans—Raoul Dufy of Paris, 
Ferruccio Ferrazzi of Rome, Henry Var- 
num Poor of New City, New York; 
and Judson Smith of Woodstock, New 
York. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
Fine Arts, will be chairman of the jury. 
_ Raoul Dufy, the member from France, 
is a distinguished and versatile artist. 
It is said that more than any painter of 
our times he has injected the note of 
gayety into modern art. He is a decora- 
tor; works in oil and water color; de- 
signs tapestries, ceramics, and fabrics; 


and has made notable contributions to 
the graphic arts. 

He was born at Havre in 1877 and was 
educated at St. Joseph's School in his 
native city. As his father was an im- 
porter, he served his apprenticeship in 
the business with a Swiss firm. When he 
was fifteen he began to study art with 
Charles Lhuillier, who had been a pupil 
of Cabanel. After his military service, 
he entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris and studied for five years with 
Bonnat. When he left the art school 
and began to exhibit, he associated him- 
self with the group known as ‘‘Les 
Fauves,’’ which included Matisse, 
Derain, Vlaminck, Segonzac, and Friesz. 
He became known as an illustrator when 
he made a series of woodcuts for a book 
entitled ‘‘Le Bestiare’’ by Guillaume 
Appollinaire, and since 1910 has illus- 
trated a number of books published by 
Ambroise Vollard, the most important 
of which was ‘‘La Belle Enfant.’’ In 
1925, he made fourteen large composi- 
tions for the Paris Exhibition of Decora- 
tive and Applied Art. Recently he com- 
pleted for the Palace of Electricity of the 
Paris Exposition what is said to be the 
world's largest mural. It illustrates the 
history of electricity. Dufy first ex- 
hibited in the Carnegie International in 
1931, when he was awarded third prize 
for his painting ‘*Avenue of the Bois du 
Boulogne.’’ He has exhibited decora- 
tive canvases in each International since 
that time until last year, when he 
demonstrated his versatility by show- 
ing a simple and striking portrait of a 
boy, entitled ‘‘Portrait of Michel of 
Michel B.”’ 

Ferruccio Ferrazzi, the Italian mem- 
ber of the jury, is a painter of strength 
and originality. He is a sensitive and 
retiring man, who becomes alive and 
vital in the fantasies he creates in his 
canvases. While he is looked upon in 
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his own country as one of the outstand- 
ing modern artists, his routs are in the 
artistic traditions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, whose masters taught that it is not 
so much this or that style of painting 
that counts, as the preserving of absolute 
fidelity in the relation of art to life. 
Mr. Ferrazzi was born in Rome in 
1891, and with the exception of two 
years in Switzerland he has spent his 
entire life there. He first studied design 
and sculpture with his father, and 
later worked at the Institute of Fine 
Arts in Rome under Coromaldi and 
Sartorio. He exhibited for the first time 
in 1908, and in 1911 the Italian govern- 
ment bought one of his paintings for the 
National Gallery in Rome. In 1914, at 
the age of twenty-three, he won the 
National Pension, which gave him a 
small income and leisure to paint. First 
exhibiting in the United States at the 
Carnegie International in 1925, in 1926, 
his painting ‘“‘Hortia and Fabiola” 
won first prize, and was purchased by 
the late W. S. Stimmel of Pittsburgh for 
his private collection. In 1931 Ferrazzi 
won the second prize of 25,000 lire at 


the Roman Quadriennale, and in 1933 
was made a member of the Italian Royal 
Academy, with the title of His Excel- 


lency. He has made a number of im 
portant murals in fresco and church 
decorations with mosaic. He teaches at 
both the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
and the American Academy of Rome, 

Henry Varnum Poor, one of the mem- 
bers of the jury from the United States, 
is known not only for his painting but 
also for his work in ceramics. His re 
cent fresco decorations in the Depart 
ment of Justice building in Washington 
have given him an important place algo 
among American mural painters. Heis, 
in addition, a skilled craftsman in the 
designing and making of furniture, 
holding the theory that the develop 
ment of modern art should lie ina 
closer application to the things of every- 
day life. 

He was born at Chapman, Kansas, in 
1888. Educated in the Kansas public 
schools and at Stanford University, he 
received his art training at the Slade 
School in London, oat also studied 
under Walter Sickert and at the Julian 
Academy in Paris. He taught drawin 
and painting at Stanford University a 
the California School of Fine Arts. 
Several years after the Great War, in 
which he served, he gave up painting 
for a number of years to become one of 
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HENRY VARNUM POOR 


the foremost ceramic designers in this 
country. He was awarded the Harris 
silver medal and prize of $500 at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1932, and the 
Logan prize for landscape in 1933. He 
has exhibited in Carnegie Internationals 
since 1933, in which year his painting 
“March Sun’’ was awarded third prize. 

Judson Smith, artist and teacher, the 
second member of the jury of award from 
the United States, is inseparably con- 
nected with the Woodstock Colony and 
the Woodstock idea in American art. 
His landscapes and figures carry with 
them the feeling of his integrity as a 
painter and his serious concern with 
esthetic problems. He has contributed 
as a painter and as a teacher to an 
American art that is native, without 
pretense, having the homely quality 
that is characteristic of much of Ameri- 
can life, and that is definitely modern in 
its approach. 

He was born in Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, in 1880, studying first at the Art 
Academy of Detroit, and later, on a 
scholarship, at the Art Students’ League 
of New York, where his instructors 
were Kenyon Cox and John Twachtman. 
He worked for a time as an assistant to 
John La Farge. One of the first artists 


FERRUCCIO FERRAZZI 


to settle permanently at Woodstock, 
New York, he is now a director of the 
Woodstock School of Painting, which 
he founded in 1924. He has been repre- 
sented in the Carnegie International 
since 1931, when he was awarded first 
honorable mention for his painting 
“The Deserted Mill.’’ Others of his 
honors include the first prize and gold 
medal at the Detroit Institute of Arts in 
1926, and the third Logan prize at the 
Art Institute of Chicago in 1932. He 
painted six murals entitled ‘‘Spirit of 
Progress’’ in the Detroit Free Press 
building. 

It is a coincidence that all four mem- 
bers of the jury of award have been the 
recipients of honors in the Carnegie 
International. Having had a broad 
training in the arts, they have each 
achieved distinction in more than one 
field of artistic endeavor. Their indi- 
vidual approach to their problems as 
artists differs, and they will naturally 
come to the critical task of making the 
awards with diverse points of view; but 
their background, understanding, and 
tolerance will give them a common 
ground that should make their decisions 
easy to reach and intelligible to the 
public. J. O'C, Jr. 
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PAUL MANSHIP 


IN THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


By Joszpx Bartey Extis 


Head of the Department of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue name of Paul 
Manship is syn- 
onymous with a 
flowering of sus- 
tained sculptural 
effort that for 
quality of out- 
put, unique con- 
ception, suave 
rhythm, and 
careful attention 
to finished per- 
fection reaches a 
high mark in the annals of American 
sculpture. 

Faced with a list of his works, or with 
the pleasure of a firsthand visual ac- 
quaintance with his sculptural crea- 
tions, it is hard to believe that it was 
not until 1906 that Paul Manship 
reached New York City, in the studio 
of Solon Borglum, the animalier, and 
achieved his first serious efforts in the 
field of sculpture. 

His initial interest in art had been to 
embark upon the career of a painter or 
commercial artist; and with this thought 
in mind he started out as a student in 
the Art Institute of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Soon finding that his interests and 
talents did not lie in this painting path, 
he took the decisive steps of changing 
both his field of art and his habitat. 
After serving his apprenticeship with 
Borglum, he moved on to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, where he worked under 
Charles Grafly and Isadore Konti. 

In 1909 his progress brought him the 
much-coveted award of a fellowship at 
the American Academy in Rome. To 
say that his three-year sojourn in the 
city of Romulus and Remus was to 
prove to his advantage is barely stating 
the case, for Manship’s gleanings and 
assimilation of the works of bygone 
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ages and his subsequent original de- 
velopment of this antique essence are 
part and parcel of his sculptural develop- 
ment. With aclear inner vision he made 
the delightful message portrayed in 
some bit of modeled ornament from 
Pompeii or Herculaneum his own, and 
with an absorbing avidity he seized 
7 the stylized figures from the best 
of the painted Greek vases. 

When he returned to New York from 
these busy years at the Academy, he 
had already found his stride, and what 
a stride it was to prove to be! 

An exhibition of his bronzes, the re- 
sult of his Rome activities, held at the 
National Academy of Design, scored an 
instant success and induced Herbert 
Adams, president of the National Sculp- 
ture Society to write to La Farge, then 
secretary of the American Academy in 
Rome, as follows: ‘‘It seems to me that 
here is a man who, if given a chance to 
work out his natural bent, may do 
American art an incalculable good. 

. . I do not refer to the archaic or 
archaistic spell to be noted in some of 
his work, but rather to his ability and 
skill in design and execution. Some of 
his little bronzes seem to be absolutely 
complete. . . . Don’t let the architects 
ruin him by giving him a lot of big 
work which must be hastily executed. I 
think he should be encouraged in the 
other direction. ... It is not im- 
possible that this man alone may be 
worth to American art all the effort 
the American Academy in Rome has 
cost!"’ 

This letter of Herbert Adams was 
written some twenty-four years ago. 
What then may have been only prophet- 
ic has since come to a rich fulfillment, 
as is indicated by the following chrono- 
logical partial enumeration of honors: 
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1913—Helen Barnet Prize, National Academy 
of Design. 

1914—George D. Widener Gold Medal, Penn- 
sylvania Academy. 

1915—Gold Medal, San Francisco Exposition. 

1917—Helen Barnet Prize, National Academy 
of Design. 

1921—Gold Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

1925—Gold Medal, Philadelphia Art Week. 

1926—Gold Medal, Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion. 

1929—Member, French Legion of Honor. 


Well do I recall seeing for the first 
time an exhibition of Manship’s work, 
and I can vouch for the thrill received 
by one embryonic sculptor. The St. 
Botolph Club in Boston showed, al- 
most intact, the very same bronzes that 
had made Herbert Adams write as he 
did. There, in all their perfection, were 
“Little Brother,’’ ‘‘Lyric Muse,’’ 
“Playfulness,"’ ‘‘Satyr and Sleeping 
Nymph,’’ and the now-famous ‘‘Cen- 
taur and Driad,’’ not forgetting a terra 
cotta of ‘‘Pauline,’’ the sculptor’s 
young daughter at three weeks of age. 
Plaster models there were too, the re- 
liefs of ‘‘Earth,’’ ‘‘Water,’’ ‘‘Fire,’’ and 
“Air,’’ designed for the Western Union 


Building in New 
York, and the 
small companion 


bronzes of ‘‘In- 
dian Hunter’ and 
“Pronghorn An- 
telope.’’ The per- 
fection of design, 
modeling, and 
finish that these 
works possessed 
was enough to 
make a poor stu- 
dent blink with 
joyous apprecia- 
tion! Here were 
taste, selection, 
craftsmanship, 
pattern, precision, 
playful inge- 
fuity, pulsating 
at every turn! 
The exquisite 
terra-cotta por- 
trait of little 


PAUL MANSHIP 


Pauline has since been translated into 
marble with an enriched bronze niche 
mounting of superlatively designed 
ornamentation—one of the prized pos- 
sessions of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The small bronzes of ‘‘Indian 
Hunter’’ and “‘Pronghorn Antelope’’ 
have been enlarged to heroic propor- 
tions for the Long Island gardens of 
Herbert Pratt, which also have the 
sculptor’s ‘“‘Duck Girl’’ fountain and 
‘Spirit of the Chase.’’ The gardens of 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. are graced with 
some masterly terra-cotta flower boxes 
of telling design. William Mather’s 
gardens in Cleveland contain ‘‘Indians 
Hunting,’ a monumental marble vase. 
Two Manship ‘‘Sphinxes’’ are to be 
found in the garden of Samuel Unter- 
meyer at Yonkers, New York, and the 
enlarged ‘‘Cycle of Life’’ sundial makes 
an imposing addition to the garden of 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 

At Loretto, Pennsylvania, the gardens 
of Charles M. Schwab present almost a 
dozen Manships. Here are to be found 
his ‘‘Mother and Child’’ fountain, his 
‘Hercules Upholding the World"’ sun- 
dial, ‘‘David as a 
Youth with 
Dog,’ ‘‘Siléne 
aa Nymph,’’ 
‘‘Griffons,’’ and 
four unique de- 
corative vases. 
These Loretto 
garden pieces and 
the two monu- 
mental stone 
‘‘Sphinxes’’ for 
the Untermeyer’s 
garden at Yonk- 
ers represent 
Manship’s out- 
put for the pro- 
lific year of 1917. 

Henry Mc- 
Bride, in an 
article in the 
New York Sun, 
written in May, 
1933, after view- 
ing a special ex- 
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hibition of the sculptor’s works—his 
second one-man show in twenty years— 
had this to say: ‘The cultured people 
of this generation almost instantly 
recognized Mr. Manship to be their 
sculptor. They get from him what 
they would get in surgery from the 
best surgeon of the day, in engineering 
from the best engineer, and so on. The 
best surgeons and the best engineers do 
fine jobs, and they achieve a kind of 
handsomeness in their work that subtle 
thinkers in Europe have for some time 
been hailing as art. But the American 
people did not wait for European ap- 
probation before adopting Mr. Man- 
ship. They joined forces with him the 
moment he swam into their ken. It 
was a case of instinct, and instinct is 
always swifter and more unerring than 
intellect.” 

The year 1918 saw the completion of 
two of the sculptor’s finest portrait 
busts—a lifelike marble of John D. 
Rockefeller Sr. and a telling portrait 
head of John Barrymore. This year also 
witnessed the completion of the marble 


memorial tablet to John Pierpont Mor. 
gan for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. 

It is particularly interesting to com- 
pare the Rockefeller portrait and the 
Morgan memorial tablet. These two 
pieces exemplify a segregation of quali- 
ties and objectives, which in other works 
are intermingled in ever-varying de- 

rees. In the marble bust of the late 
Condi of the Standard Oil dynasty 
there is an epic of sensitive glyptic por- 
traiture that for fidelity to nature and 
restrained presentation is quite unique. 
Here all is subordinate to the sculp 
tural recreation of a living personality. 

We have an outstanding example of 
Manship's striking skill as a designer as 
well as a sculptor in the Morgan 
memorial, which gives us a consistent 
pattern of the highest order, consuming 
over six years of the sculptor’s atten- 
tion. Supplied with a wealth of sym- 
bolism ae studied detail, cach section, 
an integral unit of artistic creation, 
combines in the complete development 
to produce a masterpiece of unexcelled 

virtuosity. It seems 
particularly fitting 
that the man who, 
by unflagging in- 
terest and munifi- 
cent support, made 
possible the inclu- 
sion of the fellow- 
ship in sculpture as 
a part of the Amefi- 
can Academy in 
Rome, should have 
such a memorial 
created by a sculp 
tor who so richly 
benefited from his 
three-year incum- 
bency of this Rome 
award. 

The Carnegie In- 
stitute is fortunate 
in owning three of 
Manship’s creations. 
The marble relief 
dedicated to John 
W. Beatty, fronting 
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MARBLE RELIEF MEMORIAL TO JOHN W. BEATTY 


the approach by the grand stairway to 
the second-floor galleries, stands as a 
perpetual memorial to the first Director 
of the Department of Fine Arts, and is a 
shining example of Manship’s ability 
to envisage and execute a happy com- 
bination of allegorical allusion and sus- 
tained symbolism. 

The ‘‘Diana’’ bronze, to be seen on 
the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture and 
reproduced on the cover of this month’s 
Magazine, possesses an impressive flow 
of graceful and coordinated movement 
in both mistress and dog. The suspen- 
sion in mid-chase of this lithe goddess 
of the hunt and her faithful companion 
is admirably suggested and achieved by 
means of a characteristic conventionali- 
zation of a plant form. 

The ‘‘Acteon’’ bronze, also shown on 
the balcony, was produced in 1923 as a 
companion piece to the ‘‘Diana,’’ that 
had its inception some three years 
earlier. Poor Acteon is portrayed pay- 
ing the penalty for his philandering 
presumption. 

Both these bronzes are intriguing in 
their silhouette and movement, and 
should be studied again and again by 
all who would partake of the Manship 
message. 

Mention should be made of Manship’s 
skill as a medalist of rare power and 
precision. His varied contributions in 
this field bear witness to his inherent 
sense of design and the impregnation of 


the archaic essence which he made his 
own, back in the Rome fellowship days. 
From the earliest medal of 1914 to the 
heroic Prometheus of twenty years 
later; from the low-relief development 
of a finished obverse and reverse no 
greater than a silver doliar to this 
ane eight-ton and eighteen-foot 
ountain figure for Rockefeller Center; 
from the small bronze of ‘‘Little 
Brother’’ of 1912 to the recent Rainey 
memorial gates for New York's Zoo- 
logical Park, measuring some thirty-six 
feet in height and some forty-two in 
width—one marvels at the Manship 
stride. Possessed of seven-league boots, 
producing a galaxy of contemporary 
masterpieces sufficient for seven sculp- 
tural lives, Manship moves on in the 
rich fulfillment of that early prophecy. 


HOW SHIPS GREW 


By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art, 
Makes mighty things from small beginnings 
grow: 
Thus fishes first to shipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
—DrypDsn 


SOME OLD-FASHIONED IDEAS 


Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political; peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none; the support of the 
State governments in all their rights, as the most 
competent administrations for our domestic con- 
cerns, are the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies. 

—Tuomas JEFFERSON 
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GREAT HORNED OWLS IN THE 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


By Rermuo rp L. Fricke 
Preparator in the Section of Public Education, Carnegie Museum 


ANOTHER habitat 
growe of local 
auna has been 
put on exhibition 
in the division of 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute known as 
the Children’s 
Museum. This 
special hall in the 
Museum has been 
set aside for the 
installation of 
exhibits chiefly interpreting native 
natural history in a manner aia to 
the enjoyment and comprehension of 
juvenile visitors. So far only six habitat 
groups are on display in this gallery, 
but many of the cases have temporary 
exhibits in them, and plans for a varied 
collection of local wild life exhibits are 
made and new groups will be installed 
in the near future. 

This latest addition to the collection 
portrays a typical scene in the Penn- 
sylvania woodlands in midspring. The 
sun has set and a female great horned 
owl has just brought to its nest a freshly 
killed ring-neck pheasant. Two of the 
downy young are gorging themselves on 
this fresh kill while the third young 
bird is undecided whether to finish eat- 
ing the hind leg of a rabbit left from a 
former meal or to join its nest mates in 
the pheasant feast. 

The old crow’s nest, located high up 
in a beech tree, which the parent bird 
had appropriated for- its own use, has 
lost its original shape due to the re- 
mains of many previous meals, the bones, 
fur, and feathers of the owls’ victims, 
as well as the regurgitated pellets of 
the indigestible portions of the young- 
sters’ meals. 


The four birds and the nest I collected 
in the Pymatuning Lake region in Craw- 
ford County, Pennsylvania. At 
ent this large, strongly taloned bird 
is quite common in the deep woods of 
our state and, because of its ferocity in 
killing many species of birds, mammals, 
and poultry, has the reputation of being 
the tiger of the bird world. Mammals as 
large as oppossums are often carried off 
by this powerful bird, and skunks seem 
to be its favorite food, while large 
chickens and even turkeys and geese are 
killed and eaten by it. 

The great horned owl is a permanent 
resident in our state as well as in al- 
most every other section of the United 
States and Canada. The two or three 
large, rounded, white eggs—rarely more 
—are usually laid in old nests of hawks 
or crows, hollow trees, and sometimes 
on a cliff, late in February or early in 
March. Both parents brood the eggs 
for about four weeks. The newly hatched 
young are covered with soft down and 
develop rapidly on the abundant flesh 
diet provided by both parent birds, usu- 
ally flying—in this region—in early 
May. They may remain near the nest, 
roosting in trees to which the old birds 
bring their meals, until by midsummer 
the young birds are evidently ready to 
provide for themselves. 

The sonorous call of this owl may be 
heard early in the evening, throughout 
most of the night, and sometimes on 
cloudy days, all through the year— 
usually in a series of six, giving this 
species the name of six-hooter in com- 
parison with the eight hoots of the 
barred owl. It may be written as 
‘“‘whoo, hoo-hoo-hoo, whoo, whoo,’ 
somewhat resembling the distant 
whistle of a train or the barking of a 
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GREAT HORNED OWL GROUP 


dog. This typical call is varied often by 
abloodcurdling shriek, maniacal laugh- 
ter, and other weird sounds. Far more 


tender notes are occasionally well 
within the vocal range of the owl. For 
instance, at the time when the speci- 
mens for the group were collected both 
parent birds emitted soft, dovelike, coo- 
ing sounds as the nest was approached. 
the daytime hiding places of these 
owls are often Manes by crows, and 
then the bird has no rest from the 
feathered mobsters until it finds a safe 
retreat or night descends. The larger 
hawks often join in such an affray, and 
crow hunters using a stuffed skin of the 
preat horned ow] as a decoy have been 
own to have the head of their speci- 
men completely torn off by the vicious 
thrust of a red tailed hawk’s talons. 
There is no doubt that the ow] has its 
revenge on its tormentors during the 
dark hours of the night. Records of 
attacks on human beings by this noise- 
less flyer are sometimes caused by the 


approach to the nesting site of some 
brave individual; but usually the birds 
are shy and hard to approach, seldom 
being seen except in silent flight through 
the dense woods they inhabit. Their 
acute hearing and keen sight, even in 
the daytime, make it difficult to come 
within range. 

Due to its harmful food habits this 
bird has been placed on the bounty list 
in Pennsylvania, but somehow our 
wooded areas would not be the same 
without at least a few of those interest- 
ing denizens of the forests preserved in 
their native haunts. 

It gives me pleasure to say that the 
attractively painted background of this 
group, in which I have endeavored to re- 
flect in a lifelike fashion the habits of 
the owl, is a creditable piece of work by 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer. 


VISIONS AND DREAMS 
Your young men shall see visions, your old men 
shall dream dreams. 
—Francis Bacon 
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UMMER is ended, but the Garden of 
Gold continues in its perennial 
bloom and fruitage. 

John L. Porter, whose passing is noted 
on another page, has bequeathed a total 
sum of $33,000 to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, $25,000 of which goes 
to its $4,000,000-$8,000,000 Endow- 
ment Fund, and three other gifts to- 
ward the encouragement of student 
work. Under the plan whereby every 
dollar given to this Endowment Fund 
up to $4,000,000 will receive two dol- 
lars from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, or $8,000,000 in all, the 
total increase in these endowment re- 
sources will amount to $12,000,000, 
yielding a new income under normal 


rates of $600,000 a year, virtually all of 
which will be spent in Pittsburgh. One 
third of our $4,000,000, or $1,333,333, 
may be given in buildings on the campus. 


Mr. Porter's gifts of $33,000 will thus 
have an immediate potential value of 
$99,000 in our $12,000,000 goal. 

The Buhl Foundation have sponsored 
a program of community planning at 
Carnegie Tech to cost $6,400 for three 
years, and have paid $1,350 for the first 
year—a noble and immensely valuable 
contribution toward social uplift in 
this city. 

The general committee of men of 
Pittsburgh who are giving their time 
and influence toward the collection of 
this $4,000,000 are meeting with fine 
encouragement on every hand. A few of 
these gifts follow: Mrs. J. O. Horning, 
$1,000; John G. Byler, of New York, 
$300; a friend, $1,000; James W. 
Dougherty, $50; T. H. McGraw Jr., 
$1,000; Francis Keally, $50; a trustee of 
Carnegie Tech, $5,000; another trustee, 
$10,000; Wilfred A. Readio, $10; H. G. 
Nichol, of New York, $50; John F. 
Laboon, $25; an industrial corporation, 
$15,000; and many others in the offing 
to be reported in later issues. But here 


is a midsummer collection of $65,400 
in pledges and $4,835 in cash, or a total 
of $70,235 since the last report in this 
department. 

Owing to the plan of payment, which 
runs for three years, such of these sub- 
scriptions as are not paid in cash cannot 
be included in the receipts of money 
shown below, but the cash gifts just 
acknowledged amounting to $4,835, 
when added to the $2,422,707.10 re 
ported last month, bring the grand 
total of money received since the in 
auguration of the CaRNEGIE MaGazine 
ten years ago to $2,427,542.10. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 

Now, in what manner do we propose to shape 
our future? In accordance with what needs? 

The past few years have, I think you will agree, 
clearly proven that democracy is by far the most 
difficult of all forms of government—so difficult, 
in fact, that many nations have reverted to more 
sores forms. The decay of democracy abroad 

as led many people to the conclusion that if those 
democratic institutions, which we in this country 
believe are essential for the full development of 
the individual and of free communities, are to be 
preserved, a greater emphasis must be placed by 
our colleges and universities on four supremely 
important things: on ethics, on character, on 
- lic service, and on training for good citizen- 
ship. 

Democracies, as history in the past and now in 
the making has demonstrated, are never secure. 
They are the result of eternal vigilance. One of 
the outstanding tasks our universities face in the 
future, indeed I think it is the outstanding ob- 
jective, is increasingly to emphasize the training 
of American youth in these four important fields. 

—Tuomas S. Gates 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 

Socialism versus Individualism is the race 
between the hare and the tortoise over again. 
Individualism—the tortoise—has found and kept 
the om upon which it has made and is making 
steady progress upward The hare has not 
yet made a start. It remains just where it was 
years ago, frisking round a circle. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


A GOOD RULE 


The value of art lies in making people happy- 
—GeorGE SANTAYANA 
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The First National Convention of the Legitimate Theater 


By Henry BorttcHEer 
Head of the Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THEATER people 
are notoriously 
independent 
workers, and the 
news that the 
theater was to 
follow in the 
footsteps of Ro- 
tarians, under- 
takers, bankers, 
and almost every 
professional or 
business group in 
the country, and hold a convention, 
was greeted first with wonder and then 
with skepticism. The American Theater 
Council was inviting actors, play- 
wrights, stage hands, scene designers, 
teachers of speech—in fact, everyone 
connected in any capacity with the 
theater—to attend a four-day session of 
talk in the Hotel Astor, next door to 
most of the New York theaters. The 
subject of the talk was to be that most 
favored of conversational topics for the 
last two thousand years, ‘“What’s the 
Matter with the Theater?’’ The Council 
expressed it in these words: ‘“The found- 
ers of the American Theater Council, 
finding overwhelming evidence of the 
continued vitality of the theater in this 
country, believe the moment opportune 
to take stock of resources and potenti- 
alities in order that creative and execu- 
tive efforts may be more wisely directed 
to enrich this vitality. It may be that 
the theater has been backward in meet- 
ing new conditions in adapting its pro- 
cedures to a changed and changing 
world. It may be that much ground has 
been lost, but one encouraging fact re- 
mains: the demand for drama through- 
out the country exceeds the available 


supply.”’ 


It was an extraordinary gathering 
that Helen Hayes welcomed to the first 
luncheon meeting on May 24, for it rep- 
resented in both numbers and - scope 
all phases of the theater. Moreover, the 
ills of the theater and their possible 
remedies were being discussed by people 
who actually earned, or tried to earn, 
their livings in that field; and although 
there was no glossing over the drastic 
need for concerted action on the part of 
these theater people, the spirit of the 
occasion was vividly optimistic. 

At the risk of being overly statistical, 
I list some of the subjects discussed at 
the meetings: ‘“The Producer and the 
Theater,’’ ‘Technical Crafts and Stage 
Employees,’’ ‘“The Theater and the 
Dramatic Critic,’’ ‘“The Actor and the 
Theater,’’ ““The Road,’’ ‘‘The Uni- 
versity, Summer, and Amateur Thea- 
ters,’ ‘“The Dramatist and the Thea- 
ter,’’ ‘‘College and University Play Pro- 
duction,’’ ‘The Theater and the Play- 
goer,’’ ‘‘The Public and the Theater,”’ 
and ‘‘Government and Other Coopera- 
tion with the Theater.’’ Among the 
speakers were Helen Hayes; Maxwell 
Anderson; Daniel Frohman; William 
Brady; Jane Cowl; J. C. McDowell, 
Secretary, Theatrical Protective Union 
No. 1; Marcus Heiman, President of the 
League of New York Theaters; Jo 
Mielziner, designer; Lawrence Langner, 
of the Theater Guild; Paul Green; Owen 
Davis; Frank Gilmore, President of 
Actors Equity Association; Hallie 
Flanagan, Director of the Federal Thea- 
ter Project—to the theater-minded per- 
son an exciting list of names. Everyone 
was there to talk, and listen to talk, 
about the welfare and future of the in- 
stitution which was not only the source 
of their income but the focal point 
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about which their lives revolved. For, 
as Sidney Howard, playwright-chair- 
man of the meeting, said, “We're all 
here because we're stage-struck.”’ 

Out of the welter of faces and words 
certain ideas continued to emerge with 
an almost thematic insistence. As a 
business enterprise the theater has failed 
lamentably to keep pace with other 
forms of business in courteous and 
persuasive salesmanship and in con- 
sidering the comfort a convenience of 
the customer. Theater tickets are not 
only too high-priced but difficult and 
inconvenient to purchase. Although air 
conditioning and acoustical devices en- 
able the massive film audiences to relax 
in comfort, the ancient Greeks in their 
open-air theaters were better off than 
most modern theater patrons. The vast 
potential theater audience outside New 
York City was still being neglected. 
The siren Hollywood lured all gifted 
young actors and playwrights into its 
golden maze whence they emerged no 
more, and so produced a scarcity of 
young talent in the theater. And, some- 
what paradoxically, managers closed 
their doors regularly in the face of the 
beginner, who eventually became suf- 
ficiently discouraged and hungry to for- 
sake the theater and return to salesman- 
ship. No one <onnected with the thea- 
ter could find any sort of economic 
security in it. Dramatic critics were 
unduly harsh in reviewing the simple 
and unpretentious play which, given a 
chance, might find its audience. Most 
of this had been said before, but never 
so pointedly and never so directly by 
those and to those who were in a posi- 
tion to do something about it. 

Would something be done about it? 
This was probably the question that oc- 
curred most often to those gathered in 
the Astor ballroom. To state that un- 
doubtedly immediate and far-reaching 
changes in commercial theater practice 
would result directly from this unusual 
meeting would be the happiest of tasks 
were there any realistic basis for such a 
belief. Yet there seems little ground for 
pessimism. The convention was vastly 
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more successful than its sponsors had 
hoped, the feeling in the group—many 
of whom had waged bitter battle with 
one another in the past—was friendly, 
cooperative, and optimistic, and the 
American Theater Council, at the con- 
cluding event of the convention, an- 
nounced a program for the coming year 
which, if carried out, will begin the 
alleviation of many of the ills diagnosed 
in the preceding days. 

The program is too long and detailed 
for reproduction here, but among its 
significant proposals are plans to hold 
another convention in 1938, an inter- 
national convention in 1939, to raise an 
annual fund of not less than $100,000 to 
promote the interests of the theater asa 
whole, to arrange subsidies for young 
playwrights, hearings for beginning 
actors and directors, and to encourage 
more adroit methods of merchandising 
theater wares and a greater considera- 
tion of the public's comfort. 

But the theater is a traditional place, 
and actors and managers are very much 
bound by the conventions of the play- 
house. Though reforms are easily made 
on paper, they are carried out with most 
diffculty in the theater. Still one hopes. 

The sight of old-time producer Daniel 
Frohman, as he arose to speak, brought 
the feeling that one sore need of the 
American theater was the presence and 
personality of a producer as potent as 
Mr. Frohman was in his day. In seeing 
him in that group, the audience felt 
that the great producer who can com- 
bine high artistic achievement in the 
theater, a profound belief in its im- 
portance, and shrewd business judg- 
ment is not to be found at the present 
time. Distinguished and important 
actors, playwrights, designers, and di- 
rectors we have. But too many pro- 
ducers today are dilettantes or dabblers, 
men of smal! talents, or money lenders 
without any sense of responsibility to 
either theater audiences or theater 
workers. With Mr. Frohman in mind, 
it was felt that had the New York 
stage been dominated by the personali- 
ties of no more than three distinguished 
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producers during the past ten years there 
would have been little need for calling 
a meeting to measure lost ground. 
Although Hollywood and the power 
of the films was referred to often enough 
as the dark Nemesis of the stage, it is 
among the nontheater people that one 
hears most frequently the doom of the 
stage pronounced in terms of the films. 
One turns, then, with great gratitude to 
the words for which Maxwell Anderson, 
our most stimulating ene play- 
wright, justly received an ovation: 
‘‘But quite apart from the question of 
artistic Redden in pictures, there are 
many of us who would always prefer the 
stage while it continues to yield any 
kind of meager living, for the theater 
has been and will continue to be a great 
art form, an art form which has bred 
many masters and will cradle many 
more before our civilization loses its 


A GIFT OF LACES 


_ patient and painstaking days and 
years that must be involved in the 
making of even a short strip of hand- 
made lace have not been estimated in 
the histories of lace-making, but when 
the intricate processes in weaving either 
bobbin or needlepoint lace are appreci- 
ated, its value and beauty must be en- 
hanced even in the eyes of the layman. 

Miss Annie-May Hegeman, from 
whom the Carnegie Institute has previ- 
ously received gifts of bronze placques, 
chairs, wall paintings, and other ob- 


jects of art, has recently enriched her: 


donations with another collection of 
fifteen pieces, now on display, contain- 
ing examples of famous types of lace in 
each of the two better known classes— 
bobbin and needlepoint—and originally 
assembled by her mother. Formerly a 
resident of Pittsburgh, Miss Hegeman 
is the daughter of the late Henry Kirke 
Porter, who was one of Mr. Carnegie’s 
first trustees. She is now living in the 
East but has retained her interest in 
Pittsburgh and its people, and evidences 
this feeling by these frequent gifts of 


taste for dramatic expression. . . . The 
test of art is endurance, and in any en- 
durance contest the films have as much 
chance as the celluloid cat chasing the 
asbestos rat through hell . . . Let us 
not be too envious of the financial re- 
wards and the tight organization of 
Hollywood . . . High salaries in the 
paradise of the West are the mess of 
pottage for which the independent 
artists who work in Hollywood have 
sold their birthright."’ 

When the last speech had been spoken 
and the last demi-tasse disposed of, I 
found myself deeply convinced that the 
theater to have survived its many ail- 
ments, constant mismanagement, and 
its detractors, is essentially imperish- 
able, and that it will survive its present 
lean spell as it has survived many a more 
serious crisis in its long and variable 
history. 


FOR THE MUSEUM 


beautiful things and of the cases in 
which to display them. 

There are two great classes of hand- 
made lace: needlepoint, which is worked 
with a needle over a pattern drawn on 
parchment; and bobbin lace, sometimes 
called pillow lace, which is woven by 
means of bobbins on a pillow, the pat- 
tern in this case being pricked out on 
parchment and the threads twisted 
around pins stuck in the perforations. 
Theoretically, the broad difference be- 
tween point and pillow lace is that the 
first is worked throughout with looped 
stitches, and the second is made with 
twisted or plaited threads. This dif- 
ference is hard for the average person to 
see, especially since, in the beginning, 
there was a close resemblance in the 
patterns of the two. The bobbin-made 
laces, however, were lighter in weight 
and cheaper to make, probably account- 
ing for the fact that, in the eighteenth 
century, when needlepoint had begun to 
show signs of isodinats bobbin lace 


had come to the height of its beauty. 
Strangely enough, lace-making first 
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became an industry of importance— 
both from an artistic and a commercial 
point of view—in two widely distant 
regions of Europe, Northern Italy and 


Flanders. The art of handwork in 
Venice was soon rivalled among the 
equally industrious, thriving, and artis- 
tic people of Belgium. Indeed, it is 
hard to tell which country accomplished 
the most exquisite examples of this 
delicate work, even when the strips of 
lace are before us. The Italian examples 
are characterized by a foliated scroll de- 
sign, in some cases with needlepoint tie- 
bars or ‘‘brides'’—one or two threads 
fastened across from one part of the 
pattern to another and then closely 
whipped or button-holed over—but 
these are no more beautiful than the 
eighteenth-century Flemish bobbin lace 
with its sumptuous sprays and delicate 
motifs. Belonging to the class of pillow 
lace that is made in one piece on the 
pillow, in the weaving of Flanders the 
same threads pass across the whole 
width of the lace and form both the 
ground and the pattern. 

Among the Flemish bobbin laces in 
Miss Hegeman’s gift are three pieces of 
eighteenth-century Point d’Angleterre, 
so-called because it was smuggled into 
England when the importation of lace 
was prohibited, and sold there as Eng- 
lish pees. Characterized by delicate 
motifs and scroll sprays, it is con- 
sidered by many collectors the most 
beautiful of all the laces of Brussels. It 
was exceedingly costly but, from the 
first, was much beloved by royalty. 

Another very fashionable Flemish 
lace—Binche—1s also represented in the 
gift collection. Like Valenciennes, 
Binche has no outlining thread in the 
pattern, the mesh and the pattern being 
worked at the same time. Habitués of 
select Parisian circles wore cuffs and 
fichus trimmed with this fine, close- 
texture handwork during the middle 
years of the eighteenth century, when 
women in Flanders were also using it to 
trim their modest caps and deep collars. 
Seen at a little distance, real Binche 
takes on the appearance of a strip of 
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cambric but, when it is closely exam. 
ined, the grace of the design can be 
fully realized. 

It is interesting to compare the bob- 
bin lace described above with the ex- 
ample of Brussels appliqué. This is, 
perhaps, the finest of the Flemish laces, 
and is certainly their greatest technical 
achievement. In oneness the sprays of 
the pattern are made first and applied 
afterward on the fine handmade mesh. 
This mesh, called droschel, was made 
in inch-wide strips that were joined to- 
gether by a special stitch. Made on the 
pillow, the mesh is hexagonal and has 
two sides braided and four sides twisted, 
this work in itself being an achieve- 
ment of skill and patience. 

France and England were not far be- 
hind Venice and Flanders in making 
handsome laces, and in France their 
beauty of design and workmanship in 
time rivalled that of both countries. 

The event which seems to have fos- 
tered the higher development of the 
French art of 'ace-making was the aid 
officially given it by Louis XIV. Point 
d’France and Point d’Alencon each 
originated in this age of magnificence. 
In order to exclude foreign manufac- 
turers from the profits of this forbidden 
traffic Louis prevailed upon Venetian 
craftsmen to settle at Alencon, where 
finally, in 1665, a flourishing lace fac- 
tory was established and lace was pro- 
duced in direct imitation of the pat- 
terns and methods of the Italian work- 
ers. In time the lace made here rivalled, 
if it did not surpass, the original Vene- 
tian Point from which it was copied, 
and it is almost impossible now to dis- 
tinguish the earliest Alengon lace from 
the finest Venetian Point. The designs 
are in the same style, and the work- 
manship is extremely beautiful, but by 
degrees a definitely new and separate 
style developed. The patterns became 
smaller and more delicate, finer thread 
was employed, ‘‘brides’’ became closer 
together in arrangement, and Point 
d’Alengon came to perfection. Point 
d'France, as well as the lace described 
above, has been included in the recent 
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addition to the Carnegie Museum col- 
lection. ; 

Asfor the English lacework, it reached 
no such high precision as that of the 
other countries until a later period, but 
it has had a lasting excellence. Pillow 
lace-making was first pursued under the 
name of ‘‘bone lace-making’’—so-called 
from the use of fish-bones which were 
scraped down to the proper size and 
used instead of pins and bobbins—and 
was developed to perfection in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Bedfordshire. The first patterns, as may 
be seen in Miss Hegeman’s rare example 
of this early rn lace, were of stiff 
sprig design, and rather formal in style. 
At present, England is one of the chief 
sources of handmade lace. 

The examples of lace in Miss Hege- 
man’s collection prove that each country 
has its own creation of beauty to give 
to the world through its handwork. 
From the days of the sumptuous Point 
d’Alencon of the periods of Louis XIV 
and the French Regency, craftsmen 
strove for new beauty of design and ex- 
cellence of taste, leaving their artistic 
achievements in ageless representations. 


JOHN L. PORTER 
(1868-1937) 


onN LupHER PortTeR was born at 

Meadville, Pennsylvania, July 1, 1868, 

and died at Clifton Springs, New 
York, August 11, 1937. He was elected 
a trustee of the Carnegie Institute 
March 17, 1916, and always took an 
active part in its development. He was 
a member of the Fine Arts Committee 
and of the Finance Committee, and he 
gave especial and devoted attention to 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology as 
chairman of the committee of trustees 
in charge of its administration. With 
the fine cooperation of Mrs. Porter, he 
established prizes for the best work in 
general studies and in painting and the 
drama. 

Among many civic activities Mr. 
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Porter organized the One Hundred 
Friends of Pittsburgh Art, which, with 
the revenues derived from memberships, 
purchased a group of paintings from 
each year’s exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, distributing these 
works among the public schools of this 
city, as a stimulus to culture. 

At the time of his death Mr. Porter 
was Vice President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Institute and 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Porter, in his will, gave four be- 
quests to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology—one for $25,000 for its endow- 
ment fund; and three which provided 
roma funds for student awards, as fol- 
ows: one for $3,000 for proficiency in 
painting; one for $2,000 for excellence in 
sculpture; and one for $2,000 for the 
best play written in the drama class. 
These noble gifts show how the final 
thoughts of Mr. Porter's life were cen- 
tered upon the promotion of the great 
works of education which Mr. Car- 
negie’s benefactions had founded at 
Pittsburgh. 





ANDREW W. MELLON 
(1855-1937) 


} ga Witt1aM MELLon was born 
at Pittsburgh March 24, 1855, and 
died at Southampton, Long Island, 
August 26, 1937. He was elected a 
trustee of the Carnegie Library Febru- 
ary 19, 1894, giving his advice in all of 
its affairs throughout the rest of his 
career. As chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the three boards—Li- 
brary, Institute, and Technology—he 
naturally took a leading part in the in- 
vestment of the funds given by Andrew 
Carnegie to these institutions. At his 
death he was Vice President of the Li- 
brary board. 

Mr. Mellon was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury by President Harding, 
and served with extraordinary capacity 
through that and the two following ad- 
ministrations. Finding the nation en- 
veloped in a debt of twenty-seven bil- 
lions, he reduced this burden by a bil- 
lion a year for ten years until he had 
brought it down to $17,000,000,000, 
keeping the national budget balanced 
through the whole transaction, and, 
with the cooperation of Congress, ac- 
complishing a substantial reduction of 
taxes from the start of his brilliant per- 
formance. 

At the conclusion of his splendid 
work in the Treasury, Mr. Mellon was 
appointed Ambassador to Great Britain, 
where he revealed a high talent for 
diplomacy among the manifest quali- 
ties of his statesmanship. 

Mr. Mellon's political adversaries 
sometimes employed the period of his 
retirement from public life to cast 
aspersions upon his fortune as inimical 
to the common welfare. The charge 
was unjust, partisan, and baseless. The 
great financial success achieved by him 
enabled him to take a nation-wide co- 
operation with those business institu- 
tions which have given pow-r to 
America and employment and _pros- 
perity to her people; and his fortune 
was progressively invested in the de- 
velopment of these industries to their 
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highest point of efficiency. Out of the 
large income that came to him from 
his investments, he probably used less 
for his personal comfort than would be 
applied by the average executive out of 
an average salary; and the great bulk 
of this income was appropriated from 
year to year in the building of uni- 
versities and institutions of scientific re- 
search, the creation of art galleries, the 
promotion of health, the conquest of 
disease, the relief of poverty, and the 
enlargement of happiness—all done 
through the promptings of a cultured 
mind and a sympathetic heart. As his 
life drew toward its close, his final 
thoughts led him to commit the whole 


of his wealth to the perpetual growth | 


of this universal benevolence. 

In his public service he was our coua- 
try’s greatest financier, in his private 
life no one has surpassed his business 
ability, and in his constant provision 
for human necessities and the extension 
of art, science, and culture among the 
people his name will always becherished 
as an illustrious American. 
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THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


ENGLAND ONCE MORE! 


gr the ship at Southampton, where 

John Alden and Isaac Watts were 
born, and then the road to London. As 
we swept along the countryside, the first 
thing to attract attention was the 
growth of new houses—mile upon mile 
of them—the result of a building boom 
probably unmatched anywhere in the 
world. These modest but comfortable 
homes have sprung up, not by the hun- 
dred, not by the thousand, but by hun- 
dreds of thousands, throughout Eng- 
land, and they are a substantial mark of 
that highly moral resolve of democratic 
countries that all the people shall be 
well housed. 

But that is an observation of modern 
times. Too modern—for here we are at 
Winchester, filled with the bones of 
Saxon kings, a town that was the capi- 
tal of England to Alfred the Great, 
Canute the Dane, and William the Con- 
queror. There is a cathedral here, with 
an assortment of tombs running from 
William Rufus, Jane Austen, Izaak Wal- 
ton, and Saint Swithin, to Richard 
Cromwell, who followed his father as 
Protector, but quickly fell from power, 
as all secondary dictators do. King 
Arthur's Round Table is here, and part 
of a castle built by the first Norman 
king; so that we have not gone more 
than twenty miles before being plunged 
into an antiquity that carries its first 
remnants back to Julius Caesar. 

On and on goes the enchanted road, 
with history, romance, and deeds of 


derring do at every mile. Here is Jack 
Cade’s battlefield. ““The first thing we 
do,’’ said Cade, in his rising against 
King Henry VI in 1450, ‘‘let’s kill all 
the lawyers!’’ And at last London! 
London has long impressed me as the 
most beautiful capital of Europe. It has 
more parks and more trees, and more of 
the majesty of structure and the dignity 
of design than any other place in the 
world. At this moment London is 
prosperous, the hotels, theaters, and 
night clubs are filled, and the people 
have the air of comfort and content. 
Westminster Abbey was not yet open to 
visitors, because the coronation scaffold- 
ing had not been taken down. But Par- 
liament is at the heart of things, and 
every energy of British statesmanship 
was being employed to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Two years ago John 
Bull had soothed himself with the idea 
that peace was here tostay; and straight- 
way, from certain quarters in Europe, 
there was an alarming rattle of sabers. 
Thereupon John Bull put on his armor, 
tightened his belt, and with his good 
right hand on the hilt of his sword, he 
gave a glance which made his obstrep- 
erous neighbors lower their voices. 

In that sense, England is the hope of 
the world. The coronation crowds, 
from every corner of the globe, brought 
with them a magnificent idea, which 
has impressed itself upon the conscious- 
ness of England. It is this, that the his- 
toric objects which bring men and 
women into other countries than their 
own constitute a common heritage of 
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civilization. These venerable churches, 
these formidable castles, these monu- 
ments of art, science, and literature, and 
the homes which speak the domestic 
felicity of our race—these things do not 
belong, in the large sense, to England, 
to France, or Germany, or Italy. They 
belong to a tranquilized humanity. 
Then why, asks England, why should 
a war be thought possible, when its 
first objective would be the destruction 
of the world’s most precious possession? 

But England now holds to a more 
potent reason against war for any pur- 
pose except invasion, and that is that 
war aims to kill, and does kill, the 
chivalry of the human race. And then, 
when all: is done, and the earth is a 
smoking ruin, covered with the broken 
bones of heroes who never held a malig- 
nant thought against their neighbors, 
men who probably took no part in the 
fighting gather around a table and con- 
firm a peace which brings no sense of 
victory to either side. 

And England is now asking the chan- 
cellors of Europe why this conference 
around the table, with all its concessions 
toward peace, cannot be made at the 
beginning, or when the war clouds bring 
their first anxiety? There must, of 
course, be a deposit of power somewhere 
through which the rude hand that 
would draw the sword shall be re- 
strained. It seems clear that that de- 
posit of power rests now in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; and the 
world must look to the genius of British 
statesmanship to conserve the life and 
the heritage of civilization. And that 
alone is why England has rearmed. 

I have indeed fallen into a digression, 
but the lords and commons whom one 
meets in private conversation in Lon- 
don bring these topics dynamically into 
mind, and cheer our hearts when they 
are heavy with the fear of war. 

Out of London, we dropped once 
more into the lap of story. The road 
through Kent is full of hops and his- 
tory. In 1381 Wat Tyler fought against 
Richard II right here near London, and 
was hanged for doing it. At Rochester 
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the fugitive Charles II stayed all night 
with Cromwell hot on his heels after his 
defeat at Worcester. There is a church 
here with ruins dating back to §¢, 
Augustine; a fine piece of the Romap 
wall; and a school that was attended by 
David Garrick. But most imposing of 
all is the grand and gloomy castle, built 
in 1123 by Henry I, son of the Con. 
queror. This castle recalls Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ where we easily im- 
agine Rebecca describing to the wounded 
Ivanhoe from that high and dark tower 
the fight at the gate between Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Front de Boeuf. 
But moving on, in our automobile, 
along the route pursued on their horses 
by Chaucer’s pilgrims for 300 years, we 
came to Canterbury. ‘“‘We are conf- 
dent,’ said the verger who conducted 
us through the ancient basilica, “that 
the people living in Britain had heard 
the substance of Christ's gospel within 
200 years of his crucifixion, and that 
there was Christian worship here at 
Canterbury 400 years before the arrival 
of St. Augustine in 597."’ Be that as it 
may, the church’s most melancholy in- 
cident is the murder of Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There is 
little in Becket’s character or career that 
justifies the homage that has always 
been paid to his memory. He was base- 
born, and his mind never became exalted 
above an intense egotism and an over- 
bearing ambition. When Henry II was 
prevailed upon by the Pope to make 
Becket archbishop, Henry saw the man 
he had promoted turn upon him, defy 
his authority, and excommunicate his 
friends, including bishops and priests 
who were ioyal to their sovereign. In 
an outburst of anger, Henry cried out, 
“Will no one rid me of this meddling 
priest!"’ Four knights took him at his 
word, and on December 29, 1170, these 
four, in full armor, strode into the ca- 
thedral and killed the autocratic church- 
man. Henry had kept Becket exiled in 
France for seven years, and if he had 
simply prolonged this sentence it- 
definitely Becket would have died in 
obscurity and passed into oblivion. But, 
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in suggesting his assassination, Henry 
conferred on Becket the honor of martyr- 
dom and made him a saint forever. 

But the glory of the cathedral—to two 
visitors that day—is not Becket, but 
Edward the Black Prince, the son of 
Edward III, and who, habited in black 
armor, led the English army inthe battle 
of Poitiers in 1356, capturing King John 
of France, and taking him as prisoner to 
England. The Black Prince’s body is in 
his tomb, over which is his effigy, once 
in black armor but now in full gilt. At 
the top are his helmet, gauntlets, coat, 
and shield worn in the battle. He died 
before his time had come to wear the 
crown, and his father, Edward III, was 
succeeded by the son of the Black Prince, 
Richard II, who was forced to abdi- 
cate, taking his place among the weak- 
lings of history. 

The car carries us along the seashore 
for many miles, past hotels and cot- 
tages, until we arrive at Hastings, where 
the whole face and destiny of England 
were changed. 

It was not difficult to reconstruct the 
battle of Hastings. Harold, having won 
a decisive victory against the Danes in 
the North, had been suddenly apprised 
of the landing of the Normans at Peven- 
sey, in the South, and had, by forced 
marches, and without time for adequate 
preparation, taken his stand with an 
insufficient force on the brow of a hill 
at Senlac, seven miles inland from Hast- 
ings. On the morning of October 14, 
1066, William cae in great force on 
the opposite hill, with the meadow low- 
land lying in between the embattled 
hosts. The Saxons stood in an immov- 
able phalanx, forcing William to as- 
sume the disadvantage of an attack ona 
sharply ascending ground. It must have 
been an exhilarating sight. On the Nor- 
man side the advance was led by two 
thousand foot soldiers, each with pike 
in hand, and then came two thousand 
mounted knights, the riders and their 
horses in full armor, while back of all 
were other thousands of archers, plant- 
ing themselves on a ridge in the meadow. 
All day long the infantry and the 


cavalry charged up the hill, only to be 
struck down by the battle-axes of the 
unshakable Saxons, until William gave 
order to the archers to shoot their ar- 
rows into the air. Harold raised his eyes 
to look at the sudden cloud of arrows, 
when one of them pierced his brain. The 
battle was won, and the Norman dy- 
nasty began a reign in England which 
has preserved its descent in an unbroken 
line from William the Conqueror to 
George VI of Winsdor. 

As the car rolls on, is there no limit 
to this fascinating storybook of Eng- 
land? We moved through Runnymede, 
where King John granted to his barons 
and to his posterity, on June 15, 1215, 
the second Magna Charta, the first one 
having been exacted from Henry I, third 
son oF the Conqueror, in 1100, so that 
the liberty of the people was the para- 
mount principle of government in Eng- 
land from the very beginning of this new 
epoch in her history. A glance at Eton 
comes next, with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s tribute in mind, that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing 
gone of Eton; and there we saw the 

uture Wellingtons at their immemorial 

cricket. On then to Windsor, the flag of 
England flying proudly on the central 
tower of this, the most beautiful feudal 
castle in the world. 

When evening fell, we returned to 
London through that gorgeous country- 
side that is pierced by the Thames like 
a ribbon oi silver; and I thought of 
Edmund Burke's remark, ‘“To make men 
love their country, we must make their 
country lovely.’” We were soothed and 
delighted to note that when history 
faded out under a clear and starlit sky 
that brought us back into the humdrum 
of today there were farmers and flocks 
still existing, as of old, and a nation 
depending upon them for its daily food. 
Passing Stoke Pogis, we made a fitting 
finish of the day in recalling Gray’s 
first verse of the famous Elegy: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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